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TRIALS OF INFANCY. 

Will it not be pleasant to have a short 
chapter on babies! We were once babies 
ourselves—the oldest and largest man in 
the world, was once like this little child, 
with little eyes and tiny fingers. We have 
all had our resting place in the lap, the 
¢radle and crib; have been pleased with 
the rattle, have learned first to sit alone, 
then creep, then walk and talk. We do 
not remember it, but it is even so, and we 
must not despise our day of small things. 

This dear little thing, has a kind mother 
to warm, feed, and comfort it; and with 
all of a mother’s love, will cherish it. The 
father looks rather grave and solemn about 
the new comer—it is so helpless and pale. 
His hands are so large and coarse, he al- 
most fears crushing its little bones, when 
he takes it in his arms. He thinks too of 
the dangers and difficulties in its way 
through childhood. How often it will be 
sick, and unable to tell where its little pain 
is; how it will tumble about when learning 
to walk, and though very easy to learn its 
mother’s smile, how difficult it will be to 
learn its ‘ mother tongue’—how noise will 
disturb its slumbers, and how a strange 
face will make its little heart beat with 
fear, and its little lip curl in grief. , 

Those parents or children, who complain 
when a little child cries, are unkind and 
inconsiderate. It is the only language it 
has to utter when hungry, choked with a 
stting, pricked with a pin, orin pain. And 
after the little prattler has learned to ex- 
press a few thoughts, it will take much 
time to learn all the rules of patience and 
propriety so as never to cry except for 
sufficient cause. Be therefore kind, indul- 
gent, forbearing, attentive to such little 
ones. 








Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


HONOR THE AGED. 


Two young men having finished their 
education set off from their homes for the 
purpose of pursuing their different avoca- 
ttions—I should rather say the same—for 

h was inclined to become a lawyer. 
hey had equally the advantages of inter- 
est and connections—Judge L. in the city 
of N—— being an intimate friend of both 
families. He promised to befriend the 
young men according to their deserts, and 
not long after the completion of their edu- 
tation, James Harvey, and John Meredith 
out’ for the town of N , bearing 
} ef introduction to the excellent 
udge, who had been a schoolmate of the 
bathers of these youths, and was according- 
Y Prepossessed in their favor. We were 
about to describe their characters, but an 
Incident that occurred e’er they reached the 
of Judge L., may better serve to il- 

te them. 
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Wy slowly hobbling behind them, sudden- 
~ ly dropped his cane, and as he stooped 
Miki) to regain it, he tripped and fell. James 

Harvey turned round and immediate- 
‘ly assisted him to rise ; he was a very 


Sold man, and had on a rusty, some-" 


“e what threadbare coat, which betoken- 

ed poverty. James’s companion looked 
Agat him contemptuously, laughed and 
Xk walked on saying—‘ pretty work, to 
NX pick up old men :’—will that bring us 


Young Meredith heeded not his words; 
he not only assisted this aged person to 
rise, but gave him his arm till he stopped 
at the door of a poor looking house, when 
the poor old man, turning upon his bene- 
factor a benevolent look, said, ‘ Thank you 
young man—lI am very grateful, and shall 
never forget your disinterested services.’ 
By the time James had helped him up the 
steps, and walked on to meet his compan- 
ion, they found it was after the hour gen- 
erally set aside by the Judge for the recep- 
tion of visitors, and agreed to reserve their 
letters of introduction for the fullowing 
day. 

That evening an argument arose between 
the young men, caused by the adventure 
of the morning. ‘ And what good will it 
ever do you I’d like to know Harvey,’ ex- 
claimed young Meredith, ‘if you pick upa 
hundred stumbling old men and women?’ 

‘No personal good that I know of, John, 
but that of a clear conscience—which the 
Bible tells us is of consequence in the sight 
of God.’ ‘The Bible!’ drawled Meredith 
in a contemptuous tone— Then you are 
going to make an old woman of yourself.’ 
James would have remonstrated, but with 
a ‘pshaw’ John turned away, sighing to 
think upon the uncongeniality of their feel- 
ings—young Harvey retired to his room, 
to pray for his friend, who without one se- 
rious thought made preparations to attend 
the theatre. This uncongeniality is com- 
mon among friends, though it frequently 
happens, they are made fricnds through 
the force of circumstances rather than 
choice. 

The next morning the young men again 
set off to be presented to their future friend 
and patron. They were directed to an 
elegant marble mansion, and after entering, 
conducted to a spacious apartment, in 
which the Judge received callers upon 
business. As the room was then vacant, 
they had an opportunity of inspecting the 
statues, busts, pictures, and other articles 
of interest dispersed throughout. 

In the course of half an hour footsteps 
were heard approaching. The door opened 
slowly; a venerable old man entered, 
dressed in a flowered silk morning gown, 
and smiled with great benignity upon his 
young visitors. With a pleased and re- 
spectful air Harvey rose to greet him, 
eagerly accepting the proffered hand; but 
what is it that causes John Meredith to 
start and turn pale? What is therein the 
mild grey eye and:silver hair of the aged 
man to make him tremble with fear? 

He sees, alas, too plainly that this is not 
their first introduction! They have met 
before, but when—and where? No longer 
ago than yesterday. For now the cowed 
young man plainly sees that the aged per- 
son his friend so humanely assisted and the 
celebrated Judge L are the same! 

It was the custom of this benevolent 
Magistrate to wear old clothes, and go on 
foot when he had occasion to visit poor 


They had arrived at the city, and were people,—for by this conduct he hoped to 





make the poor feel at their ease, and cease 
to dwell upon the worldly superiorities of 
the rich. Thus he had visited a lowly 
family, and made them happy by familiarity, 
not condescension ; he soothed their sor- 
rows, listened to their distresses, and paved 
the way for their future happiness. Re 
turning from this visit he re-entered his 
elegant mansion with a calm feeling of 
rectitude and benevolence and dwelling 
with kindly thoughts upon the humane 
young man, who assisted him when he fell, 
without knowing he was the son of his 
most intimate friend. 

‘I honor you, young man, for your kind- 
ly feelings,, he said, ani interest and pre- 
ferment you shall have, if I can give them 
you; but you, turning to the blushing 
Meredith, ‘ first learn to honor old age e’er 
you seek favors from the old; .go home 
and learn better manners,—when you find 
improvement in this particular is sincere 
and lasting, return, I will befriend you as 
I now intend to befriend James Harvey.’ 
The Judge spoke vehemently—the ill 
guided young man could not mistake him. 
He made a faint bow to his wished for pro- 
tector, and left N never to return. 

James Harvey rose by industry and pre- 
ferment, till he became an eminent lawyer, 
and eventually married the only daughter 
of Judge L——. Tne ExiILe. 
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Nursery. 





ORIGINAL. 


FANNIE ARNOLD. 

The sun was setting gloriously, cradled 
in clouds of beautifully blended purple and 
gold. The western sky was illumined with 
its last bright rays, and the whole present- 
ed a scene of beauty, which the most skil- 
ful artist would vainly have attempted to 
transfer to his canvass. Could one look up 
at those beautiful creations, and down upon 
the fields clothed in green, and the sweet 


flowers, those flowers which bloom alike, 


for rich and poor, and their heart remain 
unmoved by any emotion of gratitude to 
the Giver of all? Certainly Fannie Ar- 
nold’s was not, while she sat alone in her 
quiet chamber, and gazed first upon the 
brilliant arch above and then upon the soft 
green carpet below. Love and praise were 
in her heart for that great, and good Be- 
ing, from whose hand all our blessings 
come. 
years of her life had passed away. How 
short the time seemed. Her thoughts 
went back into the past, and there lingered 
around memories, which were indeldibly 
impressed upon her heart. Sad and tender 
memories they were, for Fannie had known 
sorrow. In thought she was present in a 
silent room, a darkened chamber. A little 
girl of ten years sat quietly by the bedside, 
almost fearing to draw a breath lest she 
should disturb the sleeper, yet eagerly 
watching the pale face of the one who was 
lying near her. 

It was the hour of twilight. Everything 
was hushed and still without, and the very 
silence caused the little watcher to feel 
more sad. The physician had told her 
that he was afraid her mother would never 
be well again, but the child could not be- 
lieve it. She was overwhelmed with grief 
at the thought, and said in her heart that 
God would not be so unkind, as to take 
away her dear mother. The closed eyes 
slowly opened, and for the first time for 
many days, the anxious child was rewarded 
by a smile of recognition, from her dear 


parent. 


It was Fannie’s birthday. Eighteen | 





‘ Fannie my child are you watching with 
me? come nearer if we are alone, for I have 
something to say to you.’ 

Fannie drew near, and taking her moth- 
er’s hand kissed it, while tears of joy filled 
her eyes. ‘O my dear mother, you are 
better, I knew you would be, let me go 
and call father.’ 

‘No darling not yet; I have been very 
ill, and feel that I am no better, but I want 
to tell you before I leave you—Do not ery 
my child.’ .The mother’s eyes were tear- 
less, but her voice trembled, while she 
spoke of leaving her precious one. ‘If it 
is God’s will to take me from you Fannie, 
I leave you to his care. He will provide 
for you, if you love him. And my darling 
child you must love Him. I want you to 
be a Christian, a sincere follower of the 
Saviour, I do not ask earthly blessings 
for you, for your Heavenly Father will 
bestow them as his wisdom directs; but I 
do pray most earnestly that my only child 
soon to be motherless, may early seek the 
Saviour for her friend. You are not too 
young my daughter, to love Christ. You 
are not too young to die.’ She said a few 
more words, and closing her eyes, her lips 
moved as if in prayer. Fannie seated her- 
self again by the bedside, and her sobs 
broke the silence of the room. Her moth- 
er’s words had made a deep impression on 
her, and the thought that she must part 
with her, was anguish to her young heart. 
In her grief she said, ‘if my mother dies, 
I do not wish to live.’ But God’s mysteri- 
ous will was performed, the parent was 
taken, and the child left to sorruw. 

Little did she know then of the weight 
of that affliction, which in after years, she 
realized so forcibly. The acuteness of the 
grief might be softened by time, but the 
thought was still there, and day by day it 
struck deeper into her sorrowing heart. 
The thought that she was motherless. 
Surely, only those that have known the 
deep unutterable anguish which that 
thought produces, can fully sympathize 
with one from whom a dear mother has 
been taken. Another may occupy her 
place in the family, but no other cain ever 
till her place in the heart .of her child. 
* My dear, dear mother, murmured Fannie, 
may thy last prayer be answered, and thy 
child become a true Christian. May God 
grant that if she enters upon the life of a 
professed disciple of Jesus, she may never 
falter or look back, but ever press onward 
in the narrow way.’ With words of prayer 
on her lips, the young girl knelt, and 
poured out her whole soul before her 
Heavenly Father. 

It is a calm, and beautiful Sabbath 
morning. Holy time. Old and young 
have gathered to the church, till the spa- 
cious building is crowded. The sermon is 
ended. The minister has closed the Holy 
Book, and while his last eloquent words 
are sounding on the ears of his people, he 
looks around on them to see many tearful 
eyes, and anxious countenances. He has 
been speaking to them of the duty of self- 
consecration to God, and his appeal has 
touched many hearts. Amid the almost 
breathless silence, which succeeds, four 
youthful figures approach the altar. Every 
eye is fixed on them, as they kneel to re- 
ceive the holy rite of baptism, and then 
solemnly pledge themselves to live alone 
for Christ. Fannie Arnold for she is one 
of the number, trembles, yet rejoices—Lord 
keep me faithful to those solemn vows, was 
her earnest mental prayer, as she left the 
house of God. : ‘ 

Two years have passed. It is again 
evening. Just such an one, as that on 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








which Fannie first resolved to consecrate 
herself publicly to God. How changed 
since then. Sickness has wasted her form, 
but there is a holy light in her dark eyes, 
and a calm joy beams on her countenance. 
She reclines on the sofa, and watches the 
descending sun. Her father is near her 
holding her thin hand in his. She has 
been speaking to him of the Savior’s love, 
and entreating him to make his peace with 
God. The strong man’s heart was melted. 
He had long resisted appeals of this nature, 
he had withstood the pleadings of his dy- 
ing wife, and lived many years without re- 
ligion, ‘but in this new affliction he felt the 
need of other strength than his own. ‘If 
He will spare my child he murmured, my 
life shall henceforth be devoted to his ser- 
vice.’ ‘* Do not speak thus, dear father— 
I cannot stay, for God wills otherwise, but 
I shall go peacefully, if I leave my father a 
Christian.” The father’s tears are her only 
reply. Her dear mother’s spirit seems near 
her. Her Saviour is calling her to himself. 
Her mission on earth is ended, and ere the 
stars have again shone forth, her spirit nas 
passed to another world. 

Her father’s heart is almost broken, by 
this affliction, but he finds consolation at 
the foot of the cross, where she led him 
while she lived. He blessed God for having 
given him such a daughter. Many who in 
the two years which had just closed, had 
knelt at that sacred altar, there to renounce 
the world, had thanked Him for such a 
friend as Fannie Arnold, for they traced 
their first serious thoughts on religion, to 
Fannie’s gentle persuasions, or still more, 
to her consistent Christian life. Thus 
lived and died that motherless one. The 
mother’s prayer was heard and answered. 
Her child was a Christian. Erta. 





Narrative. : 


LIZZIE IN THE MILL. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


Many years ago, in a pleasant village of 
New England, lived the little girl whose 
true story I am about to relate—Lizzie 
Stone, the only daughter of the miller. 

Lizzie was a child whom everybody loved, 
not only because she was pretty, lively and 
intelligent, but for her being so sweet, 
gentle and peaceable—so truly good. 
Lizzie had two brothers, a few years older 
than herself, who were very fond of her, 
and of whom she was very fond. These 
three children always went to school and 
to church together, and played in perfect 
agreement. 

It happened that one sunny autumn af- 
ternoon they had a visit from two little 
girls, their cousins, who lived about a mile 
distant. ‘They had a wild, joyous time; 
they played in the yard, in the barn, and 
all over the house. Mrs. Stone who was 
a kind, pleasant woman, looked on and 
laughed, if she did not mingle in their 
sport. She got them a njge early tea by 
themselves; and when the visitors, after 
one last merry game, were about leaving, 
she said to Lizzie— 

* Your brothers will go home with Alice 
and Cecelia. You may go with them as 
far as the mill; but be sure to stop there, 
and come home with your father.’ 

As the cousins set out, laughing and 
frolicking along, Mrs. Stone stood in the 
little front portico of her cottage, looking 
after them as they went down the lane, and 
thinking what handsome, and happy, and 
above all, what good children they were. 
She smiled at Lizzie’s affectionate way of 
taking leave of her, though she was to be 
gone so short atime. Lizzie never parted 
from her mother, even for a half-hour, 
without kissing her lovingly, and bidding 
her good-bye in a voice as sweet and ten- 
der as the cooing of a dove. Now, as Mrs. 


Stone went into the house, she said softly ” 


to herself, ‘It is nearly ten years since 
God gave me that child, and she has never 
yet caused me one moment’s sorrow.” 

The cousins played so much along the 
road, and stopped so often to pick flowers 
and berries, that it was nearly dark when 
they reached the mill. Then, when the 
girls came to part, they had yet so many 
things to tell to each other, so many invi- 
tations to give, so many good-byes to say, 
it was no wonder they lingered awhile. 

It seemed that Lizzie could not let her 
cousins go. She parted from them, in her 
loving way, so many times, that her 





brothers grew a little impatient, and 
George, the eldest, said— 

‘ Why, sisters, I don’t seé but that Ned 
and I will have to help you in your kissing, 
or you'll never get through.’ 

Then Alice and Cecelia, blushing and 
laughing, broke away from their cousin, 
and ran fast down a little hill towards 
their home. The boys soon overtook 
them ; and Lizzie, after watching the group 
a while, and thinking how good was God 
to give her such amiable cousins, snch no- 
ble brothers, and such dear parents to love, 
turned and went into the mill. She found 
it going, and was almost frightened by the 
din it made, and by the darkness; for night 
was fast coming on. She called her fath- 
er’s name, and he answered; but the ma- 
chinery made so much noise that she did 
not hear. Thinking that he had already 
gone, she turned to go home alone. She 
took a way she had often safely taken, 
over the flume, by the great water-wheel. 
But to-night she was bewildered—lost her 
footing and fell off on the wheel, which 
whirled her down, down, crushing and 
tearing her in a shocking manner! It 
happened that just at that moment her 
father, thinking that Lizzie had been sent 
to call him home, stopped the mill, and 
began tosearch for her. Led by hercries, 
he came to the wheel, and there found 
what had occurred. 

* Are you badly hurt, my daughter?’ he 
asked in great grief and terror. 

‘ Yes, father. I seem to be all crushed 
to pieces, and I cannot stir; but I think 
I shall live till you get me out. Leave 
me here, and go for help.’ 

The neighborhood was soon roused, and 
many men hurried, with saws aud axes, to 
the mill” But they found that only one 
or two could work at a time in cutting 
away the strong, heavy timbers, and that 
it would be some hours before Lizzie could 
be taken from the cruel place where she 
was held so fast, and crushed so dreadfully ; 
and they said to move the wheel backward 
or forward might kill her at once. 

When Mrs. Stone came, one of the men 
let down a light into the wheel, so that 
she could see her poor child. When she 
saw Lizzie’s white face, and the bleeding 
arms held towards her, she shrieked and 
cried bitterly. But Lizzie called up to 
her as sweetly and cheerfully as she had 
ever spoken in her life, and said— 

‘Don’t cry, mother. They will get me 
out before long; keep up good courage, 
and pray to God for me.’ 

And so she-continued to talk, hour after 
hour, while the men kept cutting and saw- 
ing away at the great timbers; so she 
cheered and comforted her parents, and her 
poor brothers, when they too came to themill. 

Once her voice grew very low and in- 
distinct—then it ceased altogether; the 
doctor looked down, and said she had 
fainted away, and they sprinkled water 
upon her. As soon as she revived, she 
‘began again to say comforting things, and 
to beg her mother and brothers not to cry. 
She said she did not suffer so much pain as 
at first, and that she was sure she should 
live to be carried home. 

It was nearly midnight when the last 
timber that held her was sawed away, and 
a workman lifted her gently up and laid 
her in her father’s arms. The pain of be- 
ing moved caused the poor child to faint 
again, and she did not revive until she had 
been carried home. When she had opened 
her eyes, she found herself on her own lit- 
tle bed, with her dear father and mother 
and brothers at her side. 

The doctor carefully dressed Lizzie’s 
wounds, and gave her some opium to make 
her sleep; but he told her father and 
mother she could not possibly get well. 
When he heard the dreadful words, Mr. 
Stone groaned, and covered his face with 
his hands; and, for a few moments, Mrs. 
Stone leaned her head upon her husband’s 
shoulder, and cried. Then, lifting her 
eyes, and clasping her hands, she said, 
‘Thy will, oh! Lord, be done!’ and went 
and sat down calmly by Lizzie’s side, and 
watched her till she slept. 

The poor little girl remained sleeping 
most of the day. She would often wake 
and ask for water; but she then seemed 
hardly to know where she was, or who was 
with her. Her cousins, Alice and Cecelia, 
came to see her, but she did not recognize 
them, and they went away, sobbing bit- 
terly. 

Early in the night, however, she awoke, 





and seemed better. She knew all about 
her, and smiled on them, but said she must 
leave them very soon. She told her father 
that she wanted to hear him pray once 
more; and Mr. Stone knelt -down by her 
bedside, and asked God to take safely home 
the little girl He had given them, and 
thanked Him for leaving her with them so 
long. Then Lizzie said to her mother, 
* Will you sing me just one verse of the 
hymn I love so much, “ Jesus sought me?” ’ 
Her mother tried but she could not sing for 
weeping ; and Lizzie said, ‘ Never mind— 
where I am going, there is beautiful sing- 
ing.. Yet.it seems to me, I shall hear no 
voice so sweet as yours,mamma. Why do 
youcry? Only think, mamma, if I should 
live, now, how crooked and sickly I should 
be. I might be a poor hunchback, and 
give a great deal of trouble and sorrow to 
you all. Will it not be better to bury up 
this crushed body, and let the pleasant 
grass grow over it, and have a new and 
glorious body, such as the angels have ?” 

As she spoke these words, she smiled, 
and did not weep; but when, afterwards, 
she asked for a faithful house-dog, and her 
pretty Maltese kitten, and they were 
brought to her, she burst into tears. 
‘Good-bye, old Bose! good-bye, Kitty !’ 
she said. ‘I cry, mamma, to part from 
these, becanse I never, never shall see them 
again; for they have no souls, poor things! 
But you and papa will come to heaven be- 
fore many years; and you too, brothers, if 
you are good boys.’ 

A little while after this, she said, 
‘ Georgie, give my love to Alice and Cecelia, 
and teil them I am glad I kissed them so 
many times last night. Eddie, take care 
of my flowers; and boys, don’t miss me 
too much in your play.’ 

After lying very quiet for some moments, 
she again spoke, and said: 

‘Mamma, are the shutters open, and has 
the morning come very brightly ?’ 

‘ No, my daughter,’ her mother answered, 
‘it is still dark night.’ 

‘Oh, then,’ said Lizzie, ‘it must be 
the windows of God’s beautiful palace I 
see, with the pleasant light shining through, 
I am almost there! Good-bye, mamma, 
and papa, and brothers, good-bye!’ And, 
with a smile spread over her face, Lizzie 
stretched out her arms, looked upward, and 
so died. 

When Lizzie lay in her coffin, that 
smile was on her sweet face still—brighter 
and purer than the white roses that lay 
upon her pillow—and Mrs. Stone tried not 
to let her tears fall upon it; for she said, 
‘God has taken back a little angel He lent 
to me fora few years, and why should I 
weep for my happy, happy child ?” 




















Learning. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SCHOOL-MATES.—NO. III. 


‘I cannot do it, and it is of no use to try 
any longer! exclaimed Emma. 

‘Oh yes, you can, don’t give it up so,’ 
said Susan. 

The two girls were seated in their own 
room trying to solve a problem, given them 
that morning by Miss Merton. Long and 
patiently had they worked on it, and still 
it was as dark as ever. 

Again they bent over their books and 
slates, and all was silence, when the door 
carefully opened, and Lizzie Hill’s head 
appeared. Her face was all radiant with 
smiles, as she exclaimed, ‘ I’ve got it right, 
I’ve solved the problem !’ 

Why Lizzie, how could you, we’ ve been 
trying this long time, and have not begun 
to see our way through yet;’ 

‘ Try, try again,’ sung she, as she gaily 
skipped away. Another half hour was 
spent in silence, when Susie looked up 
joyfully, but seeing Emma still busy, for- 
bore speaking, until she too had finished. 
They had at last succeeded, and felt amply 
repaid for all their trouble. 

Soon a loud bell was heard, and books, 
slates &c., were thrown aside, while a 
dozen girls crowded around Miss Merton, 
all talking at once. 

Miss Merton playfully shook her head, 
and told them to speak one at a time, for 
she could not hear anything while so many 
were talking. 

Carrie Snow stepped forward, and sha- 
king her finger at them, as a token of si- 
lence, made the request, which was that 





they might go a nutting. The day was 
fine, and consent was given. 

Away flew the girls to prepare them- 
selves, and soon returned all equipped for 
their walk, with baskets, tin kettles &c., to 
receive the expected supply of nuts. The 
place where they were to be found was 
about a mile distant. Most of the girls 
ran gaily forward, while Susie, Lizzie, and 
one or two others, preferred to walk quietly 
by the side of Miss Merton, by whose con- 
versation they were always profited. 

Loud shouts from the foremost of the 
company attracted their attention, and they 
hastened on to behold the chestnuts lying 
in every direction beneath the trees. 

The frost of the previous nights had 
opened the burrs, and their treasures were 
lodged on the ground below. 

They immediately went to work, and 
soon had their baskets filled, when a loud 
exclamation from Mary Ring, one of the 
smaller girls, called all hands around her, 
There she sat on the ground, the very pic- 
ture of despair, her basket entirely empty, 
and the nuts scattered in every direction. 
After a hearty laugh at her forlorn appear- 
ance, they all willingly set to work, to fill 
the empty basket, which was soon done, 
for ‘ Many hands make light work.’ They 
now started for home with light hearts and 
heavy baskets. 

*O, Miss Merton! please tell us a story,’ 
said Hattie Richards. 

*O, yes do!’ chimed in Alice M—, 
‘it will be so pleasant for us all.’ 

‘ Tam afraid I cannot interest you, my 
dear girls.” ‘We have no fear of that, 
anything from you will be interesting,’ said 
several of the girls at once. Thus urged, 
Miss Merton commenced. 

‘I had a brother once, two years older 
than myself. He was a gentle, modest 
boy, much loved by all who knew him. 
We were almost constantly together, andI 
never thought of disregarding his slightest 
wish. I well remember our frequent visits 
to the woods. It was on just such a love- 
ly day as this, when I was about ten years 
of age, that we had gained our parents 
consent to go for nuts. 

We started off, as happy as could be, 
little dreaming that danger was near. My 
brother climbed the trees, and shook the 
branches, while I staid beneath, to pick up 
the nuts as they came showering down. 
Our baskets were nearly filled, when on a 
sudden I heard a loud crash, and my dear 
brother fell to the ground. I saw that he 
was insensible, and ran for help, which I 
found without much difficulty. He was 
carried carefully home, while I walked by 
his side weeping violently. You may im- 
agine my mother’s distress when she saw 
us approaching the house in this way. 

He was restored to consciousness, and a 
physician immediately summoned, to set 
the broken bones, for ris leg was broken. 
Yes, my dear brother was to be confined 
to his bed for many weeks, and perhaps 
never leave it again. I could not endure 
the thought and stole off to my room, to 
weep long and bitterly. 

At length my mother came in, and bade 
me calm myself, for Edward wished to eee 
me. I went into the room of suffering, 
and was greeted with a teeble smile He 
was too weak to talk much that night, but 
I promised to be very quiet, if allowed. to 
sit by him. We hoped that he would get 
better, but naturally a delicate child, his 
health declined, and although everything 
was done for his relief, we felt that we must 
lose him. 

I cared not for play ; my greatest delight 
was in sitting by him, and hearing him talk 
of Heavenly things. ‘O Annie!’ he often 
said, ‘ you do not know how happy I am, 
for Jesus is with me, and has made me 
willing to be in God’s hands. I do not 
care to get well for ere long, I shall roam 
the fields of Paradise. Will you not meet 
me there, dear sister ?’ 

The ties ‘of love were every day strength- 
ened, and we felt how great would be our 
loss. But the time came, and we s 
around his bedside to speak the parting 
words. Silence reigned,—but at len 
the dear lips parted, and he said, ‘1 am 
going, I am going home, Father, Mother, 
Annie, all meet me there in those’ bl 
mansions. O Annie! fix your youthful 
affections upon things which are above. 
Kiss me now, farewell’—and sweetly he 
fell asleep. é 

Never, never shall I forget his dying 
words, they are stamped upon my 
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never to be effaced; child though I then 
was.’ 

Many thanks were given for the story, 
which had made a deep impression upon 
some hearts, and they returned to the house 
more thoughtful than when they set out. 


LoviIseE. 
{Soreenremencro 


ONLY JUST INSIDE THE FENCE. 

‘Oh! cried the little children. ‘Oh, 
such beautiful flowers! and only just inside 
the fence.’ 

And then stealthy glances were cast up 
at windows, the gate pressed softly, the 
beautiful flowers were snatched with a 
trembling hand, and the little children fled 
away with beating hearts. Were they now 
happier because their guilty feet had wan- 
dered into forbidden paths? Only a little 
way had they gone, and lo, they had fallen 
into sin. 

The freshness, the fragrance, the beauty 
of the flowers, were not sufficient to still 
the remorseful whisper of conscience. It 
was only just inside the fence they had 
been, yet what an ugly mark had sin set 
upon their fair brows. 

Poor little children are we all. Forbid- 
den pleasure smiles and beckons to us, only 
just inside the fence. Our longing glances 
linger there; our feet stray thitherward ; 
it is a little way no one sees us, and we 
put forth our hands and pluck the flowers 
whose fatal beauty is a snare to the soul. 

Only just inside the fence. But that 
fence is set between us and sin. On one 








. side of it we may walk safely in the ‘ Kings 


Highway,’ the other side leads us to tempta- 
tion, to folly, to crime. Once, when we 
have set our feet in the forbidden paths, we 
go again more boldly, till the time comes 
when that fence set for our safety, is broken 
down and destroyed by our reckless indul- 
gence in evil desires. There is no longer 
a barrier between us and sin. We do not 
pause, or look round stealthily, or tremble 
as we grasp the coveted pleasure; our 
looks are grown insolent and defiant; the 
guilty blood mantles not on our cheeks at 
the detected fraud, the selfish indulgence, 
the debasing irreverence. The fence is 
broken down, and we wander unrestrained 
farther and farther on those inviting paths 
whose fatal termination is the snare, the 
pitfall the abyss of darkness and eternal 
despair. 

‘Such beautiful flowers!’ Turn from 
them, touch them not! they are forbidden. 

‘Only just inside the fence!’ Within 
that fence is sin, without it is safety. — Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 











Religion. 








LET ME ALONE. 


Miss E. M. H was the child of pious 
parents, her father bearing office in the 
church. She was the subject of many 
prayers, an obedient daughter, an affection- 
ate sister, an amiable companion, blamless- 
ly correct in all her deportment; but she 
did. not love our Lord Jesus Christ; her 
heart was proud and her spirit rebellious. 
In the progress of a gracious work among 
the people of my charge, she passed some 
time in my family. She was addressed 
personally upon the subject of religion, but 
it was evident she did not desire to be 
spoken with on the interests of her soul; 
the language of her actions was, if not her 
words, * Let me alone.’ So we understood 
it, and refrained from much conversation, 
while we continued to pray for her conver- 
sion. 

Upor one occasion, as I was passing 
through the room where she was employed, 
I placed upon the table the four-page tract, 
Let we Atone, and asked E kindly, 
ifshe would read it. The tract was read 
that night before she retired, but seemed 
to make no impression upon her mind; 
out the next morning, while busily engaged, 
its contents flashed upon her mind, bring- 
ing her guilt and danger before her with 
overwhelming power. Her distress and 
anguish became so great that she left her 
employment, and retired to her chamber 
vt Prayer; and so powerfully had the 
Spitit of God taken hold of her, that her 
i 8S were uncontrollable; she wept 
: oud in the bitterness of her soul, crying, 
ose, have merey on me—have mercy on 








By attention being arrested by the cries 
I rose. from_my. writing.and 


— 





went to the door, which had been opened, 
and there I met her, weeping as if her heart 
would break, and saying with imploring 
accents, ‘Oh, pray for me; do pray for 
me.’ We bowed together, and for three 
hours wé wrestled with God in prayer on 
her behalf. But no relief could she find, 
and for days she continued in an agony of 
soul; she could not attend to business, and 
she had no desire for food. I never saw a 
soul in greater anguish of spirit. But God 
was pleased to hear prayer, and remember 
mercy. She was enabled to look to One 
that hung bleeding on a tree; and as she 
looked upon the cross her burden rolled 
away, her sorrows departed, and her joy 
was full. Happy in the Lord, with nine- 
teen other youth she was received into the 
fold of Christ, grateful to God, and to his 
people, that she was not let alone.—Mess. 


THE RIGHT FOUNDATION. 


‘ How does your house geton?’ Lasked 
of a friend who was endeavoring to erect a 
comfortable residence for himself and fam- 
ily. 

‘Why, not quite so satisfactorily as I 
desired,’ replied he, ‘the walls seem to 
have sunk in one part, and cracked in 
another, and the casements are a little out 
of place. In fact, 1am greatly disappointed ; 
for we shall not get into it by the winter.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear this. Is not your 
architect in fault?” 

‘I fear he is; but as I chose to be my 
own architect, I have not the comfort and 
satisfaction of blaming any one else, which 
is somewhat mortifying, you know. 

*I should fear,’ 1 remarked, ‘ that there 
is something wrong at the foundation. 
Were you careful in that particular ?’ 

‘ Why, I confess I was a little pleased 
with a notion of my own, and determined 
to try an experiment, not quite according 
to the old rules for building. It seemed 
unnecessary to go to the expense and 
trouble of digging down to the rock; so I 
contented myself with laying the founda- 
tion on the clay, which looked firm enough. 
I used, too, a kind of stone cut from a 
quarry on my own land, and a peculiar ce- 
ment forit which I had heard recommended. 
I now fear that this stone is not hard 
enough, and the largest blocks we could 
hew were smaller than the usual ones for 
such an extensive basement.’ 

‘Why, it must be an unsafe foundation,’ 
I exclaimed; ‘it is hardly possible for a 
durable building to rest upon it!’ 

‘It is a most annoying affair,’ he contin- 
ued. ‘ What do you advise me to do ?’ 

‘Pull it down at once, my friend,’ I re- 
pled. ‘Waste no more time or money 
upon an experiment, as you call it, the re- 
sult of which is already sufficiently manifest. 
Begin again with a foundation deep and 
firm; use a kind of stone which has been 
tried and found lasting, and put your own 
quarry and your new mortar to some other 
and less important use. The building of a 
house, is not a thing on which to try doubt- 
ful experiments, if you intend to take up 
your abode in it for life.’ Read Matt. vii. 
24--27.—[ Teacher's Offering. 











Morality. 


MIND THE DOOR. 


Did you ever observe how strong a street 
door is? How thick the wood is, how 
heavy the chain is, what large bolts it has, 
and what a lock! If there were nothing 
of value in the house, or no thieves outside, 
this would not be needed ; butas there are 
precious things within, and bad men with- 
out, there is need that the door be strong, 
and we must mind the door. 

We have a house. Our heart and mind 
is that house. Bad things are forever try- 
ing to come in and go out of our mind and 
heart. I will describe some of these bad 
things to you. 

Who is that at the door? 
him, itis Anger. What a frown there is 
on his face! How his lips quiver! How 
fierce he looks! I will hold the door, and 
not let him in, or he will do me harm, and 
perhaps some one else. 

Who isthat? Itis Pride. How haughty 
he seems! He looks down on everything 
as if it were too mean for his notice. Ah, 
wicked Pride, I will hold the door fast, and 
try to keep him out. 

Here is some one else. Iam sure from 
his sour look, his name is Ill-Temper. It 
will never do to let him in, for if he can 








Ah, I know 








only sit down in the house he makes every 
one unhappy, and it will be hard to get 
him out again. No, sir, we shall not let 
you in, so you may go away. 

Who is this? It must be Vanity, with 
his flaunting strut and gay clothes. He is 
never so well pleased as when he has a fine 
dress to wear, and is admired. You will 
not come in, my fine fellow; we have too 
much to do to attend to such fine folks as 
you. Mind the door! 

Here comes a stranger. By his sleepy 
look, and slow pace, I think I know him. 
It is Sloth. He would like nothing better 
than to live in my house, sleep or yawn the 
hours away, and bring me to rags and ruin. 
No, no, you idle drone, work is pleasure, 
and I have much to do. Go away, you 
shall not come in. 

But who is this? What a sweet smile, 
what a kind face! . She looks like an angel. 
It is Love. How happy she will make us 
if we ask her in. Come in, we must open 
the door for you. 

Others are coming, Good and bad are 
crowding up. O, if men kept the door of 
their heart, bad thoughts and words would 
not come in and go out as they do. Wel- 
come to all things good, war with all thlngs 
bad. We must mark well who comes in, 
we must be watchful and in earnest. Keep 
the guard! Mind the door! Mind the 
door. 





THE PEDLAR’S BARGAIN. 


One day a tin pedlar, with an assortment 
of nick nacks, arrived ata village in Maine, 
called at one of the houses to sell his wares. 
After disposing of a few articles to the lady 
of the house, who seemed to live in the 
midst of children, she declared her inability 
to buy more for the want of money. 

‘ But, marm, ar’nt you got any rags?’ 

‘None to sell, sir.’ 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ youseem to have plenty 
of children. Will you sell me one for tin 
ware ?” 

‘ What will you give, sir?’ 

‘Ten dollars for one of them.’ 

‘In good tin ware?’ 

*O, yes, marm, the best.’ 

‘ Well, sir, it is a bargain.’ 

She then handed one of the urchins to 

the pedlar, who, surprised that the offer was 
accepted, yet convinced that the mother 
would not part with her boy, placed him 
in the cart, and supplied the woman with 
tins until the sum of ten dollars was made 
up. 
Yr he man felt certain that the mother 
would rather raise the money than part 
with her child, seated himself by the side 
of the boy, who was much pleased with 
the idea of havingaride. The pedlar kept 
his eyes on the house, expecting to see the 
woman hasten to redeem the little one, he 
rode off at a slow pace. After proceeding 
some distance, he began to repent of his 
bargain, and turned back. 

The woman had just finished ornament- 
ing her dresser with her tin, when the ped- 
lar returned. 

‘Well, I think the boy is too small, I 
guess you had better take him back again, 
and let me have the ware.’ 

‘No, sir, the bargain was fair, and you 
shall keep to it. You may start off as 
soon as you please.’ 

Surprised at this— : 

‘Why, marm, how can you think of 
parting with your boy so young, to an utter 
stranger *” 

‘Oh, sir, we should like to sell off all 
our town paupers for ten dollars a head.’ 

The boy was dropped at the door; the 
whip cracked, the tin rattled, and the ped- 
lar measured the ground rapidly, and he 
never after forgot his pauper speculation. 

N. Y. Reveille. 











Parental. 
BE TRUE WITH CHILDREN. 


On one occasion, when leaving the house, 
I had promised to bring to my little boy, a 
bun, but some time elapsed during my ab- 
sence, and I returned home, having entire- 
ly forgotten it. However, upon entering 
the nursery, I was speedily reminded of it, 
by his anxiety to claim my promise, which 
I was obliged to tell him I had forgotten, 
He had been watching some hours for my 
return, and a burst of tears would have 
been very pardonable.. I rather expected 
it, but not a single expression of disappoint- 
ment escaped him. The earnest, perplexed 








gaze which met mine, was such as I never 
encountered before, and made me almost 
feel ashamed of what I plainly saw was a 
falsehood in his eyes. It was but transient; 
for after I had assured him that I had in- 
deed meant what I had said, and explained 
the import of the word forgotten, which 
was so incomprehensible to him, he was 
quite satisfied. I set off to repair my for- 
getfulness, and again he took his station at 
the window to watch for me. When he 
had obtained his bun, the thought of my 
promise was still evidently uppermost in 
his mind, and in his own simple way, he 
silenced any momentary doubt which might 
have arisen in his mind, as to my truthful- 
ness, by repeatedly saying, ‘Mamma ony 
forgot.’ 

Had I ever been unmindful before of the 
paramount importance of speaking the truth 
to a child, though never so voung, this in- 
cident would have taught me that lesson. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of truth and openness in dealing with chil- 
dren. Once deceive, or suffer them to be 
deceived, and the effect on their minds will 
seldom be effaced.’ You lose your hold 
upon their confidence, and confidence once 
forfeited is most difficult to restore.* 


* I have somewhere met with an anecdote of 
Lord Chatham, who had promised that his son 
should be present at the pulling down of a gar- 
den wall. The wall. was, however, taken down 
during his absence, through forgetfulness, but 
feeling the importance of hie word being held 
sacred, Lord Chatham ordered the workmen to 
rebuild it, that his son might witness its demoli- 
tion according to his father’s promise. 


—~>— 
WOMAN. 

It is a woman’s nature to yearn and droop 
for love—to shrink in agony from a lonely 
path—to long for some supporting arm on 
which to rest her weakness—some sympa- 
thizing bosom to which she can trust her 
joys and her sorrows. She looks to man, 
her natural protector. No true hearted 
woman but has this feeling born with her, 
implanted there by God himself; but it is 
her doom, too often, to find on earth no 
such loving rest. The warm affections of 
her heart are too often crushed by bitter 
neglect and cold indifference ; too often is 
she betrayed where most she trusted, and 
therefore is her lotsosad.. Despairing and 
broken hearted she turns from earth to 
heaven. But when she can once realize 
that she is a subject of a love as immeas- 
urably superior in consolation and thought, 
and changeless sympathy to that of man, 
as the heaven is above the earth; when 
she can once feel that she has a friend who 
will ‘never leave her nor forsake her’ in 
whose pitying ear she may pour forth her 
trials and grief, either petty or great, which 
she would not, even if she might, confide 
to man, secure not only of pity but of 
healing—when she is conscious she is never 
loneiy—never left to her own weakness, 
but in her every need will have strength 
infused—then is she so blessed that she is 
no more lonely no more sad. And the 
word of God will give us this thrice blessed 
consolation, not in His gracious promises 
alone though they themselves would be 
sufficient, but in his dealings with His 
creatures.— Women of Israel. 


Natural History. 
COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS AMONG CATTLE. 


There is a large shallow inlet on the 
Prussian shore known as the Frische Haff, 
crossed for the first time by steamers ten 
or twelve years ago. Upon their way the 
vessels paddle by a common near the Elbing 
river, upon which the towns-people turn 
cattle out to graze. When the first steam- 
ers passed this common, they caused every 
flank of beef to quake: such fiends in 
dragon shape had never appeared before to 
try the nerves of any cow, or to excite 
wrath in the bully bosom of the most ex- 
perienced among the warriors of the herd. 
With tails erect, therefore, and heads bent 
down, the whole colony upon the common 
charged over’ dykes and ditches inland, 
roaring horribly. Every appearance of the 
steamer, to the great joy of the crew, caused 
a panic and a scattering of oxen, until, after 
a few days, the animals had become har- 
dened to the sight, and took it as a thing 
of course, which meant no harm to’ them. 
Now, all the horned beasts on the common 
during that first year were in the ‘usual 
way to be fatted. In the following spring 
they had gone the way of beef, and their 
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place was filled by a new generation alto- 
gether. So soon, therefore, as the Haff 
was clear of ice, and the steamers again 
began to ply daily upon the route between 
Elbing and Konigsberg, the sailors were 
on the alert again to witness the old scene 
of uproar by the water side. But they 
wore disappointed. Though there was the 
pasture ground well stocked with new re- 
cruits for the market, who had come from 
distant inland farms or out of stalls within 
the town, though scarcely one of them— 
if any one—had ever seen the apparition of 
a steamboat, not a cow flinched. The mem- 
bers of the whole herd went on grazing or 
stared imperturbably at the phenomenon. 
It was a new thing no doubt for them to 
see—but they had already been told of it. 
Every spring the first passing of the steam- 
ers is in this way regarded by a fresh gen- 
eration on the common with complete in- 
difference. The experience acquired by its 
forefathers ten or twelve years ago seems 
to be now added to the knowledge of every 
calf born in any corner of our province. 
And yet, in what way have these calves 
been educated? or, if this fact has been 
taught to them at all, what else may they 
not know ?—Dicken’s Household Words. 


Editorial. 
TOUR IN EUROPE. 
FLORENCE. 

It would take a volume if I were to attempt 
to describe all the works of art I saw at Flor- 
ence, It is, as you know, the head quarters of 
the lovers of art, throughout the world. 

The most celebrated piece of Statuary in 
Florence is the Venus de Medicis. It is daily 
visited by crowds of admirers, but I could not 
perceive its matchless beauty. The Venus of 
Canova, a modern work, seemed to me to be 
quite equal to it. 

The Palazzo Pitti eontains one of the finest 
collections of paintings of which Italy can boast. 
All its galleries are open to the public, and 
days can be spent in contemplating the works 
of Titian, Michel Angello, Claude Lorraine, 
and all the world-renowned masters. 

The Cathedral is a vast building. Its proud 
octagonal dome towers far above every other 
building in the city. Its campanile or belfry, 
as usual in the north of Italy, does not form a 
part of the building, but stands by its side, a 
lofty and isolated tower. Near to it is the 
panlion-shaped baptistery, and thus what would 
naturally be comprised in one church, forms 
three distinct but adjacent buildings. They 
stand in an open situation and are covered with 
black and white marble, placed in alteruate 
horizontal stripes, so that they look as if dressed 
in a black and white striped gown. 

Before the altar of this cathedral, while high 
mass was Celebrating, one of the Medici was 
murdered. The conspirators, who were coun- 
tenanced by the Pope and his Archbishop, were 
seized and executed on the spot without form 
of tris], as the murder had been committed in 
the view of the vast congregation present. 
The conspiracy was caused by jealousy on the 
growing power of the Medici. 

Above that altar there is a statue, designed 
to represent Him who has expressly forbidden 
all graven images for worship. It must be re- 
membered that the papists have stricken the 
second commandment from their decalogue. 

The cathedral contains a faded portrait of 
Dante. The tomb of Michael Angélo is in the 
chureh of Santa Croce, the Westminister Abbey 
of Florence. Opposite to it is the monument 
of Gallileo who was thrown into prison for as- 
serting that the earth moved, and was compelled 
to renounce that heresy! It was not till an 
hundred years after his death, that his remains 
were permitted to rest in consecrated ground. 

The river Arno runs through Florence, and 
for most of the way a succession of magnificent 
palaces border either side. These furnish the 
most desirable residences in the city. The 
bridges which cross the Arno are celebrated 
for their beauty, especially that of the Sacred 
Trinity, as it is named. One bridge is covered 
on each side the carriage way by jeweller’s 














The hill of Fiesole rises gracefully immedi- 
ately from the city, and with its white villas, 
gay gardens and hanging vineyards, presents 
& very beautiful appearance. Its summit is 
crowned by a convent, where John Milton once 
spent many weeks inretirement. The conyent 





is now deserted. Behind Fiesole rise the long 
range of the Appenines, They were covered 
with snow, which gave a chillness to the atmos- 
phere when the wind came from that direction. 
On those beautiful scenes thus spread out, the 
eyes of Milton, while yet in darkness, had often 
gazed, and from them had drawn many of the 
images of beauty which adorn his immortal 
works. 

A large number of Englishmen reside con- 
stantly at Florence. Some are brought thither 
by a love of art, others to repair, or to subsist 
upon their ruined fortunes, and others on ac- 
count of their ruined reputations. Florence is 
a cheap place to live in, and for those who have 
no object but present enjoyment, more of the 
means of said enjoyment can be procured there 
for less money than at any other place. At 
the same time, no religious privileges are to be 
enjoyed there, and to one who would live for 
another world, Florence with all its beauty of 
nature and art will prove a very uninteresting 
place. Nothing can compensate for the ab- 
sence of the Bible, a preached gospel and free 
schools, If we in America-have not her pic- 
tures and statues, we have what is far more 
valuable. J. A 

—@~———— 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Litchfield, Me. Sixth mo. 3, 1853. 

Friend Willis,—We like the Companion as 

well as ever and are quite as conscious it should 

be promptly paid for. Hope to be more care- 
ful in future. Thy friend, J. W. Gopparp. 


Worthingtoe, Ms. July 6, 1853. 


Dear Sir.—I have received the Companion 
regularly the past year, and do not feel willing 
to dispense with it. I send you one dollar, and 
promise myself much pleasure in reading its 
pages as it comes to hand, another year. 

Yours truly, S. H. Hewirr. 


Woodville, Ms. July, 1853. 
Dear Sir.—Please excuse my tardy payment, 


but by no means discontinue the Companion. 
Yours, &c., Moses Curtis. 








Daricty. 


RECONCILIATION, 


The most truly Christian and devotional 
speech [ heard at the London anniversaries was 
made by Dr. McLeod of Glasgow, of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. His heart glowed 
with his theme, and his words flowed with a 
pathos of love that touched the sympathies of 
every soul. He told a story in his conclusion 
that I should like to send to you but I cannot 
write it out, of two men who lived under the 
same cottage roof, but were enemies. It was 
the duty of one of them to thatch the one side 
of the roof, and of the other to thatch the other 
side. It so occurred that they set apart the 
same day for their work, and they toiled on out 
of sight of each other until they met at the peak 
of the roof. They looked and laughed at the 
novelty of the place of meeting, and soon one 
said, ‘ Its a shame we cannot live in peace under 
the roof that we both are making.’ ‘So it is,’ 
said the other, ‘ let’s shake hands and be friends.’ 
Now, said the speaker, we as Christians of va- 
rious names are all engaged in a common work, 
let us toil on, thatching the roof, and by God’s 
grace we shall all meet together at the top. 

Another speaker told a very good story of 
two men at sea, passengers in the same ship, 
but enemies: as they were standing on deck a 
man fell overboard, and the two men instantly 
laid hold of a barrel, and by their united 
strength hove it overboard, and thus gave the 
drowning man the means of salvation. Having 
thus together labored in a work of mercy, they 
were struck with the folly and sinfulness of 
being at variance, and shaking hands, from that 
time onward were bosom friends.—J. S, Prime. 

—_——_ 


CONFESSION. 


There is a habit which if formed and strictly 
adhered to, conduces greatly to the spirit of 
penitence and the spirit of prayer. I refer to 
the habit of telling Jesus, at the close of each 
day, all that we have done during the day. 
We read that the disciples retired and told 
Jesus all that they had done and said. Chris- 
tians ought to do this every day before they 
resign themselves to slumber. 

I once heard a little child make a remark 
that turned my thoughts to this subject, and 
made a very deep impression upon my min. 
A companion was persuading him to do some 
improper thing, urging as a reason, that it 
would never be found out. 

*I can’t. do it, said the little fellow, ‘for I 
should have to tell my father about it, and he 
would not like it.’ ’ 

— 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 

When Bernard Gilpin was on his way to 
London to be tried before the Popish party, he 
broke his leg by a fall, which puta-stop for 
some time to his journey. The persoa in whose 
custody he was, took ogcasion to retort upon 











him an observation he used frequently to make, 
‘that nothing happens to the people of God, 
but what is intended for their good’—asking 
him ‘ Whether he thought his broken leg was 
so?’ He answered meekly, ‘he made no ques- 
tion but it was.’ And so it proved ; for before 
he was able to travel, Queen Mary died. Be- 
ing this providentially rescued, he returned to 
Houghton, through crowds of people, express- 
ing the utmost joy, and blessing God for his 
deliverance. 
coer ot ae 


THE ROPE. 


Two beggar boys, Guy and Klaus, found an 
old rope upon the road, and strove and quar- 
relled for it, till hill and valley echoed with 
their noise. Guy held the rope at one end, 
Klaus pulled at the other, and each sought to 
draw it by main force out of the other’s hands.. 


All of a sudden the rope broke asunder, and |. 


both the boys rulled over into the mire. 

A man, who happened to come up to them, 
said,*So it is with the quarrelsome! They 
make a great noise, and quarrel about some 
trifling matter ; and what do both parties gain 
at last? Nothing—except to cover themselves 
with ridicule and disgrace, as you two are be- 
fouled with mud.’ 


‘Be peaceable, and strife forego, 
Whose end is always full of woe.’ 
<< 


TRYING SITUATION FOR A MOTHER. 


A few days since, a deughter of Mr. Isaiah 
Sawtelle, of Belgrade, Me., about two years 
old, fell into a well eighteen feet deep. The 
mother was informed of the accident, but when 
she arrived the little one had sunk in four feet 
of water. She ran to a neighbor’s, twenty rods 
or more, for assistance, but found none. Re- 
turning, she lowered the well-pole to the bot- 
tom, and brought the child to the surface, the 
little thing clinging to the pole with its hands. 
The mother raised it a few feet, when its hold 
relaxed and it again sank. Again she lowered 
the pole, which coming in contact with the lit- 
tle hands, it was taken with a death grasp, and 
the child thus drawn up twenty feet to its 
mother’s arms. Notwithstanding it was ap- 
parently dead at the time, by proper exertions 
it was restored to life.—[ Courier. 

———— >. 


ABOUT RIGHT. 


In conversation with a friend the other day, 
says the Christian Era, he made this remark: 
‘1 have been a pastor of a church several years, 
and have noticed that all men who have been 
troublesome to my church, who have been 
easily offended at small things, who have been 
crooked, set, unyielding and ugly, have been 
men who did not take a religious newspaper. 
And you will see,’ he, added, ‘ that almost all 
church difficulties come from men who do not 
read religious journals.’ His views, frankly 
expressed, accord with our own; and were we 
now in the pastorate, we should endeavor to 
stock the Church with good religious newspa- 
pers.—[ Watchman and Refiector. 

ee 

We all had to do it.—A half score of young 
urchins were gathered around a companion 
whose pallid face indicated that he was very 
sick, the result of some juvenile indiscretion. 
The little fellows were busy in offering their 
sympathy in various homely phrases. The 
truth is, he had taken a chaw of tobacco for 
the first time in his life, and having swallowed 
a portion of the weed, grew deadly sick. One 
little fellow, who seemed to understand more 
fully his companion’s situation, than any of the 
others, gently placed on the sick boy’s shoulder 
his hand, and said in a voice of deep condo- 
lence: ‘ Never mind, Jimmy, we all had to be 
sick as a dog when we begun ? 


A boy who was troubled with the tooth-ache 
determined to have it extracted; but there be- 
ing no dentist living near, he resolved to do 
the job himself, whereupon he filled the exca- 
vation with powder, but being afraid to touch 
it off, he put a slow match to it and run. 

—_—_~——— 


SCRAPS. 

Hope is the sweetest friend that ever kept a 
distressed soul company; it beguiles the tedi- 
ousness of the way—all the miseries of our pil- 
grimage. 

Never differ from your neighbor because his 
religious views differ from your own; for all 
the branches of a tree do not lean the same 
way. 


Prosperity gathers smiles; while adversity 
scatters them. 


Money makes the gay lady; but virtue the 


noble woman. 


The rich man travels as he pleases ; but the 
poor man travels as he can. 


To keep your own secrets is wisdom ; but to 
expect ‘others to keep them for you is folly. 


To pray without faith is to make a small fire 
while it is raining heavily. 

The sword was never intended for murder, 
but defence; neither was the tongue intended 
for slander, but prayers and praises. 


The Holy Bible is a well of truth ; and faith 
is. the vessel that draws up its refreshing wa- 
ters. 





One may believe in the divinity of Chrig 
in all the other attributes Senay ascribed 
him, and yet not be able tosay experimentally 
with Job,‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth?”’ 
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Poetry. 
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THOUGHTS ON LEAVING. SCHOOL. 


Leave us not, hours! whose dear remembereq 
light 
Hath cast a radiance on our pleasant way; 
The flowers ye scatteaed vanish from our sight, 
We would their beauty might forever stay, 
Too soon the stars of purest ray must set, 
Oh!. linger with us yet. . 


an 


Leave us not, friends! as yet we cannot part 
While music waketh loveliness and song; 
Still let the well loved and light of heart 
As youthful hours glance merrily along 
Within our old familiar halls be met, 
Oh! linger with us yet. 
Leave us not, Hope ! the bloom of youth may fai), 
Our barks be tossed upon a tempest sea; 
Each lonely heart its parted bliss bewail, 
Yet still thy star our beacon fire shall be, 
Thy power shall banish sorrow and regret, 
Thy light is with us yet. 


Pass on, pass on! we will not call ye back, 
Nor cloud the soul with shadowy thoughts 
to-day ; 
Life is not all a lone and dreary track, 
Bright hours, kind friends pass peacefully 


away. 
Where holy joy shall thrill each ransomed breast, 
May we forever rest *#% 





ORIGINAL. 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Who does not love the beautiful, 

In this bright world of ours, 

The lofty trees, the waving grass, 

The fair and lovely flowers,— 

The little winding, sparkling rill, 

That murmurs soft, and low, 

Through vales where modest violets bloom, 
And where the lillies grow. 


Who does not love the beautiful, 

The pearl, or sparkling gem, 

That graces well the fairest brow, 
And monarch’s diadem, — 

The mountains, amd the valleys green, 
Where waters calmly glide,— 

The ocean’s brimy, crested wave, 

The cataract’s foaming tide. 


Who does not love the beautiful, 

The fair, bright, smiling morn, 

Just ushered in by rosy tints 

Of daylight’s earliest dawn— 

And twilight’s sweet and pensive hour, 
When memory soft and low 

Breathes in our ears some gentle strain, 
Of days long, long ago. 


Who does not love the beautiful, 

The child in artless glee, 

The brightening eye, the merry smile, 
And laughter singing free ; 

It thrills upon the listening ear, 

That joyous sound of mirth, 

And speaks more plain than all beside, 
How beautiful is Earth. 


But O, there is a fairer land, 

With gems of richer die, 

Where buds of promise never fade, 
Nor comes deep sorrow’s sigh ; 

There every tear is wiped away, 

All parting there is o’er, 

The fairest, brightest, happiest land, 

Is on that Heavenly shore. M.A 





ROBIN. 
Stay, little cheerful robin, stay, 
And at my casement sing ; 
Though it should prove a farewell lay, 
And this our parting spring. 
Though I, alas! may ne’er enjoy 
The promise in thy song— 
A charm that thought cannot destroy, 
Doth to thy strain belong. 
Methinks that in my dying hour 
Thy song would still be dear, 
And with a more than earthly power 
My passing spirit cheer. 
Then, little bird, this boon confer; 
Come, and my requiem sing ; 
Nor fail to be the harbinger 
Of everlasting spring. Wordsworth. 
—— 
THE ONLY REFUGE. 
Ah! why, by passing clouds oppressed, . 
‘Should vexing thoughts distract thy breast’ 
Tnrn, turn to Him, in every pain, 
Whom never suppliant sought in vain; 
Thy strength in joys ecstatic day, 
Thy hope when joy has passed away. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
CT a ae, 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for 35—in advance. 
W. Hyde, Portland, EF. Duren,Bangor, Agents 
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